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THE SAINT PATRICK MYTH. 



Near the close of 1882, a Bollandist, groping amid ancient 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Brussels, turned up a treasure pre- 
cious in his eyes as the great Australian nugget. This was the 
full text of the " Life of St. Patrick," by Muirchu Maccumach- 
theni, "which he compiled at the suggestion of Aedh, Bishop of 
Sletty, who died in 698. This is the earlier of two ancient narra- 
tives contained in the " Book of Armagh," compiled about the 
year 807. The other, Tirechan's, was already complete. The 
difference between these two earliest Lives of the Saint is that 
Tirechan relates precisely that Patrick received his commission 
to instruct the Irish from Pope Celestine. Muirchu does not 
mention the pope. It has been a theory that the lost part of the 
" Book of Armagh " contained some reference to Patrick's visit 
to Rome and his commission by the pope. That, however, has 
now been set at rest: there is no such reference in the recovered 
text. The fifth of Muirchu's chapters is headed, " JDe inventione 
sancti Germani in Gallii"; and it states that Patrick, having 
traveled per gallicas Alpes ad extremum, found a home with 
G-ermanus, at whose feet he sat, as Paul at the feet of Gamaliel, 
when, in a vision, he was directed by his angel, Victorious, to 
go to Ireland. For that mission he was consecrated by Ama- 
torex, by whom may be meant Amator, predecessor of G-er- 
manus (St. Germain), then Bishop of Auxerre. This also is 
probably fictitious, as we shall see ; but it may be noted here 
that in the eighth century the only thread by which Patrick was 
connected with the Church of Rome was an alleged conse- 
cration by a Galilean bishop. But, the reader will exclaim, of 
what earthly importance to any human being can it be, whether 
an Irish bishop of the fifth century was ordained by Pope Ce- 
lestine, or Amatorex, or the angel Victorious, or neither? Be 
patient, O reader, and you may find hereabouts the germ, not 
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only of much interesting Irish history, but of the phenomenal 
results of the last papal circular concerning Parnell and his 
League. 

But did Patrick ever exist? This cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty. The grounds of doubt are as follows : All 
authorities agree that Palladius was the first Christian mission- 
ary among the Irish ; that he was ordained for that work by 
Pope Celestine ; that he was a friend of Germanus, and that he 
was styled Patricius in the Roman Martyrology, his day being 
March 16, the day before that of the received St. Patrick, when 
he (Palladius) is said to have died at Auvergne. The words are, 
"Arvemis depositio S. Patricii episcopV No contemporary eccle- 
siastical writer mentions Patrick, though nearly all mention Pal- 
ladius. The most remarkable instance of silence is that of Bede, 
who mentions the missions of Palladius, Ninian, and Columba, 
but says nothing whatever of Patrick. That so minute and exact 
a historian, writing in the early eighth century, should not 
mention even the name of Patrick, has not been explained. Even 
in the writings of St. Columbanus, who flourished in the century 
after Patrick, the name of the latter does not occur. There is 
no mention of any person, supposed to be an individual Patrick, 
earlier than about two hundred years after he is said to have died. 
In a letter written by Cummian to Segienus, abbot of Iona, in the 
year 634, concerning the proper time of Easter, he speaks of the 
cycle "introduced into use by our pope, St. Patricius"; and 
Adamnan, a little later, writes of " Maueta, a pilgrim from Britain, 
a holy man, a disciple of St. Patricius, the bishop." Skene 
(" Celtic Scotland," ii., p. 17) accepts these as references to the 
St. Patrick, and as " sufficient to prove his existence " ; but, not- 
withstanding such a weighty indorsement, skepticism will not 
fail to remember that Patricius (" our pope," as Cummian calls 
him) was the Roman title given to Palladius, and that it was 
borne by several others in the north. Tirechan himself, in the 
"Book of Armagh," speaks of the first Patricius and the second 
Patricius — i. e., Palladius and Patrick. Patrick is, of course, no 
more a personal name than Cardinal. Muirchu (Brussels text) 
says that Patricius had four names — "Sochet, quando natus est; 
Contice, quando servivit; Mavonius, quando legit; Patricius, 
quando ordinatus est." The first of these names is said to be 
British, and to mean "the god of war"; so that the baptismal 
name of Patricius is almost as suspicious as his ordination 
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name. It is a curious coincidence, if nothing more, that St. 
Martin, whose nephew Patrick is said to have been, appears to 
have received his name from "the god of war" (Mars). 

Despite these and other grounds of doubt, the probabilities 
are thrown in favor of the existence of an individual St. Pat- 
rick by signs of genuineness in the two compositions claiming 
to have been written by himself. These are his " Confession " 
and the " Epistle to Coroticus." The " Confessio," which alone 
is important to this inquiry, was transcribed into the " Book of 
Armagh " from a manuscript then so old that the transcriber's 
difficulties in deciphering it frequently appear. This, of course, 
was more than three centuries after Patrick's death; but its 
authenticity is accepted by Skene, Todd, and others, mainly 
because of its freedom from the miraculous and extravagant 
incidents which at a later period accumulated about the name 
of Patrick. There is some superstition in it, but no statement 
of anything impossible ; the style is simple, the latinity rude. 
Oudin attacked the authenticity of the document on the ground 
that no pontiff would have been so stupid as to send forth a 
missionary who could only write such barbarous Latin ; but, as 
Todd well remarks, this is one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the " Confessio," which is quite ignorant of any pon- 
tifical commission to Patrick. The contents of this Confession 
are briefly that he (Patrick) was the son of Calpurnius, a deacon, 
who had a small farm in the village of Bonaven of Tabernia ; 
his father being a " decurio," or provincial Eoman magistrate. 
In his sixteenth year he (Patrick) was taken captive and brought to 
Hiberio with many thousands. In Hiberio (as he calls Ireland) 
he was employed to tend cattle daily ; he prayed much, often 
saying a hundred prayers in a day and almost as many at night. 
One night, in a dream, a voice said to him, " Thy fasting is well; 
thou shalt soon return to thy country." In a second dream, the 
same voice told that the ship was ready, but two hundred miles 
away fee. milia passusj. He then fled from his master, with 
whom he had been in slavery six years. He found the ship, and 
was roughly refused passage ; but while he was praying, the 
sailors called him, and he was taken on board. They were three 
days at sea, and afterward twenty-eight days " wandering in a 
desert." Their provisions having run short, his companions 
said, " Thy God is great and almighty ; why canst thou not pray 
to Him for us, for we perish of hunger, and no inhabitants are 
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here ? " Patrick promised them that if they would turn in faith 
to God He would send them food, and soon after a herd of swine 
appeared. They also found some wild honey ; but Patrick would 
not taste it because one of them said, "This is an offering; thank 
God," fearing that it had been offered to an idol. The same 
night he suffered a trial from Satan. A great stone seemed to 
have fallen upon him ; he could not move. " How it came into 
my mind to call out Helias I know not ; but at that moment I 
saw the sun rising in the heavens, and while I cried out, Helias ! 
Helias ! with all my might, lo, the brightness of the sun fell 
upon me, and straightway removed all the weight." He was sixty 
days with these sailors, and when they had no more food they ar- 
rived at human habitations. After a few years he was again with 
his parents, "in Britanniis," and they besought him not again to 
expose himself to dangers. "And there, in a vision at night, I 
saw a man coming to me as if from Hiberio, whose name was 
Victorious, bearing innumerable epistles. And he gave me one 
of them, and I read the beginning of it which contained the 
words, ' The voice of the Irish.' And while I was repeating the 
beginning of the epistle, I imagined that I heard in my mind the 
voice' of those who were near the wood of Foclut, which is near 
the Western Sea. And thus they cried : ' We pray thee, holy 
youth, to come, and henceforth to walk among us.' And I 
was greatly pricked in heart, and could read no more; and so I 
awoke." In another vision he saw some one praying in him, who 
changed into the Holy Spirit. The "Book of Armagh," says 
" bishop" ; but Todd, whom we are now following (" Life of St. 
Patrick "), suggests that the copyist confounded the contraction 
sps. (spiritus) with eps. (episcopus), and the context proves this. 
Another vision determined him to return to Ireland, though 
opposition is intimated. He then speaks of his success. " The 
sons of Scots (Irish) and daughters of chieftains now appear as 
monks and virgins of Christ." In the end Patrick speaks of 
himself as unlearned, a fool, and despised, and appeals to this 
and his success as evidence of his inspiration. 

Although the marvels in this " Confession " are modest enough 
in comparison with many that we are asked to believe in the 
present day, a suspicious resemblance to Biblical events is now 
and then suggested by it ; e.g., the keeping of an alien's flocks; 
the wandering in the desert ; the " wild honey " ; the temptation in 
the wilderness — conquered, probably, with Christ's cry, Moi, 
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Eloi, which copyists turned to Selias, which some say was Elias, 
and others Helios (the Sun). It is not unnatural, however, that 
a religious enthusiast, looking hack over his life from the verge 
of the grave, should find in it the hand of God reflected as in the 
great Scriptural examples. If the " Confession " is a forgery, it 
could only have been forged by some party anxious to prove 
that Patrick's apostolate in Ireland was absolutely independent 
of ecclesiastical authority ; for it is inconceivable that, if there 
had been any such journeyings on the Continent as are mentioned 
in the later biographies, any visits to St. Germain and St. Martin, 
or any commission from Pope Celestine, they would not have 
been mentioned in this narrative, which ends with the words, 
JEt hcec est Gonfessio mea antequam moriar. We might, indeed, 
suppose that there was a British church which would be inter- 
ested to maintain for their great man an independent authority, 
derived directly from heaven, through visions similar to those to 
which Paul appealed as his credentials ; but, if this " Confession " 
was forged in their behalf, it is miraculously free from miracles, 
and its Latin is aimlessly bad. 

On the whole it appears reasonable to conclude that St. Pat- 
rick became the specialized title of a preacher of gentle birth, 
but of comparatively little learning, who, born near Glastonbury 
and converted by British monks, started a British mission in 
Ireland where Palladius had failed ; that, because he and his 
converts had no connection with Rome, they were as little 
regarded by the Church of Rome as the Salvation Army now is 
by the Church of England ; and that their leader was not men- 
tioned by contemporary historians, or by Bede, because he was 
not acknowledged by the Church of Rome, but even despised. 
"Therefore," he says, "be amazed, both great and small, who 
fear God ; rhetoricians and ye of the Lord, hear and inquire who 
aroused me, a fool, from the midst cf them who seem to be 
wise, and skilled in the law and powerful in speech and in all 
things, and hath inspired me (if indeed I be such beyond others) 
though I am despised by this world," etc. Here we hear the 
voice of a primitive George Fox, or Wesley, whose race in the 
British Islands is very ancient and lasting. In the course of 
time the Church of Rome was willing to reap what Patrick had 
sown; but it was always mainly a gleaner in Ireland. The 
prompt dismissal of Palladius, the pope's missionary, by the 
Irish, followed immediately by their enthusiasm for Patrick, are 
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facts whose significance cannot be escaped. It is a small thing 
now whether we call our stage Irishman after Palladius or Pat- 
rick, whether "Paddy" or "Pat," but we are using the watch- 
words of an ancient and long conflict. In the end Palladius was 
reduced to the position of a brief forerunner to Patrick, while 
the latter swelled to enormous proportions. 

Turning now from the probable to the mythical Patrick, we 
find a figure which resembles a man only as the Trojan horse 
resembled a horse ; he is full of armed men, a compendium of 
controversies. Of the portraits of St. Patrick, that in Kilkenny 
Cathedral could alone be associated with an individual character. 
One found in an old Irish prayer-book shows him the ideal Arch- 
druid. Another, much later, engraved by authority in Paris, 
1629, shows him the ideal prelate, with patriarchal cross (two 
cross-beams), treading on snakes. A fourth I have seen in a 
window of Marmoutiers Convent, Tours, which shows him 
holding a blossoming thorn in his hand, and resembling the 
lowly monastic type of saint. A fifth, rudely pictured with 
several others in O'Leary's "Ancient Lives of St. Patrick " (New 
York, 1874), shows the saint conventionalized as the first person 
of an Irish triad, Saints Columba and Bridget being on either 
side of him. In reading the multifarious Patrick mythology, 
these figures seem summoned before the eye as varying types of 
the several classes of myths which have invested the saintliest 
name of Celtic Britain. The normal mythologic mantle of the 
canonical thaumaturgist is seen on the shoulders of one Patrick, 
broidered with legends of blind Gormas holding the infant's 
hand and, with a sign of the cross, causing a fountain to flow 
which restores his sight ; of a wolf bringing back unharmed a 
lamb it had seized ; of fourteen thousand fed with the flesh of 
five animals ; and of a forty days' fast. But a more popular 
legendary mantle is that which Patrick took from the Druid 
magicians. There are extended accounts of how he prevailed 
over the marvels of these soothsayers with greater marvels ; 
but a careful examination of the most impressive miracles of 
Patrick show that he came to be looked upon as a more potent 
Druid than the rest, and the stories of their power which he in- 
herited prevailed in turn over his Christian miracles in the popu- 
lar fancy. He dries up a flood, turns an unbelieving district 
into a marsh, sentences a river to sterility, makes a stone swim 
to float a leper whom a ship refuses to bear, causes one ma- 
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gician to be struck by lightning, another to sink into the earth, 
makes an ugly dwarf tall and beautiful, makes a kettle boil -with 
blocks of ice, sinks a hostile ship at sea with a sign of the cross, 
and calls up or appeases tempests at will. 

The Celtic story of the extermination of snakes from Ireland 
has so defied all efforts to catholicize it that it has been tabooed. 
It is even difficult to find any but recent and comical accounts 
of the miracle most popularly associated with St. Patrick. Nay, 
these modern ballads are now very hard to obtain ; and in my 
efforts to search out the story I have found that. the priests dis- 
like the story and discourage its repetition. " I never before," 
says an eminent Irish priest in a note before me, " heard the 
question about the snakes spoken of in a serious manner. I 
don't think there is an educated Catholic in Ireland who believes 
a syllable of the story, and, as to the fact (?) of St. Patrick's 
driving them out, it is nowhere to be found recorded in any 
authority of any value." However, it is stated by Josoelinej in his 
"Life of Patrick" written near the close of the twelfth century, 
that by the power of " the staff of Christ," the saint collected 
the threefold plague — snakes, demons, magicians — to the high 
promontory called Cruachan-Ailge, now Cruachan-Phadruig 
(Patrick), and sent them headlong into the sea. Dr. PhenS, the 
antiquarian whose theory of the prevalence of serpent- worship 
in Europe and America is so well known, tells me that, on visit- 
ing the promontory in Ireland indicated by popular tradition, he 
found the further legend prevailing that the snakes all landed 
again at another point on the coast. On repairing to this lonely 
region (Glen Malin Mor), he found there an ancient mound of the 
kind which he identifies as the monument of serpent worshipers. 
Concerning this, it may be stated that the illuminations of the 
earliest Irish MSS. have snakes and dragons continually intro- 
duced. It may well be borne in mind that serpent worship, if 
introduced by colonists into a region where serpents did not 
exist, might be expected all the more to appeal to the imagination 
and flourish by exaggerations which could not be checked by ex- 
perience. The large ammonites found in such numbers about 
Whitby were long believed to be serpents turned to stone by 
St. Hilda, though the superstition would have been impossible 
in any region familiar with serpents. Snakes, even in the 
Zoological Gardens at London, can only be kept alive by blankets, 
and in such a climate as Ireland they could not exist; the large 
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part they play in Irish folk-lore must therefore be ascribed to 
imported traditions. The legend of Patrick and the Snakes 
does not appear to belong to the well-known Aryan family of 
hero-and-dragon myths, wherein the huge single monster is not 
banished but slain, and human prowess rather than divine 
potency is illustrated. The Patrick Serpent-myth bears a nearer 
resemblance to certain Egyptian tales, as that of Setnare 
(Records of the Past, iv., p. 129), who obtained the magic book 
of Thoth, whose powers he exercised, by killing one "little ser- 
pent " among the many reptiles and scorpions which guarded it, 
the rest, apparently, taking to flight. There is a legend men- 
tioned by Josephus that Moses cleared a region in Ethiopia of 
snakes. Geoffrey Keatinge's "History of Ireland," published 
early in the seventeenth century, however uncritical, is known 
to contain traditions of extreme antiquity, and extracts from 
MSS. not accessible ; and in it are materials of high value to 
comparative mythology. The legend here is that Prince Gadelas, 
grandson of the Pharaoh who pursued Israel, being bitten by a 
serpent, was taken to Moses, who, with a touch of his rod, healed 
the wound. Moses also prophesied that wherever this prince, 
or any of his posterity, should reign, there should be no more 
serpents. The Gadelians having taken possession of Ireland, the 
snakes disappeared. " Some, I confess," says Keatinge, " are of 
opinion that there were serpents in Ireland till St. Patrick 
arrived to propagate Christianity in that country; but this as- 
sertion depends upon the figurative manner of expression, which 
is to be understood of devils or infernal spirits, that may be 
properly called serpents, and were expelled the island by the 
piety and preaching of this saint." According to another 
tradition, told me by a well-informed Irish lady, G-adelas brought 
with him Moses's identical serpent (either the rod or the brazen 
serpent), which ate up all the snakes in Ireland. I have also heard 
a folk-tale of the last of the expelled serpents, that he was so 
huge that St. Patrick had great difficulty with him ; when the 
exorcism prevailed the tail of the monster was seen uncoiling 
from his cave near Dublin, while his head was passing out of 
Cork harbor. In the Devon legend of St. Petroc (probably St. 
Patrick) the huge size of a serpent similarly sent to sea is attrib- 
uted to its having swallowed all the snakes of a pit into which 
the Christian martyrs were thrown. 

The legendary Milesian epoch Of Ireland opens with a ser- 
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pent-bite, and a curse on the serpent, and proceeds with a 
Cain-and-Abel story. Heber (shepherd), ancestor of the Hiber- 
nians, was slain by his brother Airem (ploughman). Airem (or 
Er) was founder of the race of tillers of the soil, or Feini (wagon- 
men). It will not be wondered that at the Flood the Irish had 
a Noah of their own : this was Fintan (afterward confused with 
Eonan), who, surviving the Deluge, became a kind of Celtic 
Wandering Jew, and is said to have lived down to the time of 
St. Patrick, to whom he gave accounts of the primitive history. 
Keatinge rejects this last legend with scorn, but we may find 
value in it. It appears incredible that this vast mass of tradi- 
tions, many of which are not Biblical, but nearly all pointing to 
Egyptian and Jewish regions, could have been invented since 
the introduction of the Bible into Ireland. It seems tolerably 
certain that, anterior to the Christianization of Ireland, there 
were in Ireland eastern myths closely resembling those of the 
papyri, and that the stories of the Bible found there a congenial 
soil. The rod that became a serpent, and swallowed up the rest, 
was easily made to bud into a similar myth in a land free from 
snakes, but it bore further fruit of the old kind. There were 
momentous reasons why there should be ascribed to Patrick a 
Divine Legation ; and for this end the rods of Moses and Aaron 
blended and budded, as they did in the East. For, although it 
was the rod of Aaron that budded, according to the Bible, tradi- 
tion long pointed to a tree beside the synagogue at Djizeh as 
having grown from the rod of Moses. The town of St. Patrice, 
in France, is so named from a winter-flowering prunelle which 
is said to have grown from the staff of St. Patrick. But the rod 
of Moses- Aaron also blended with a legendary staff of Christ. 
Patrick, in his wanderings, came to an island where, entering a 
house, he found a young married couple and an extremely 
decrepit old woman. The youth informed him that the aged 
woman was his great-granddaughter. Many years before, Christ, 
in the guise of a pilgrim, had visited them and left his staff, the 
potency of which still preserved the life and youth of all who 
were alive at the time, though their children grew old and died 
like others. The youth offered Patrick the magical staff, but 
Patrick refused to receive it unless it were given him by Christ 
himself. He was then led into a mountain by his familiar 
angel, where Christ met him, gave him the staff, and ordered 
him to go to Ireland. This Patrick did, taking no counsel of 
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any Roman Catholic flesh and blood. He was the divinely 
authorized British pope, and, as we have seen, the earliest men- 
tion of him is under that title. 

The mythological outcome of this early independence of the 
Irish Church is wonderful. Patrick is first an Irish Moses ; his 
burning bush is visible in a supernatural fire, kindled on a hill, 
in sight of the pagans ; the daughters of Bang Laoghaire (the 
Irish Pharaoh) find him beside the fountain, where they come to 
bathe; before Laoghaire he contends with the Druid sooth- 
sayers ; and when the king orders his people to seize Patrick, a 
thick darkness falls upon the pagan hosts, with an earthquake ; 
they kill each other, horses and chariots fly over the plain, and 
a remnant only escape to the mountain Monduirn. The mytho- 
logical Patrick is declared to have hived to Moses's age, one hun- 
dred and twenty years. Two counties, Armagh and Down, 
disputed for his dead body, as Michael and Satan; and it is 
declared by some biographies (sixty-four are said to have been 
written) that the place of his burial is unknown to this day. 
Among the Eastern legends of Moses not found in the Bible 
one relates that, while he was keeping the flocks of Jethro, he 
searched Jong for a lamb lost in the wilderness, and carried it 
back in his arms; upon which Jahve said, " This is the shepherd 
I have chosen to feed my human flock." In a Patrick legend, 
the Saint, when about to locate the first church in Ireland, found 
on the spot a roe and her fawn. His companions were about 
to slay them, but Patrick took the fawn in his arms and carried 
it, the roe trotting after, to a safe place. The legend told of 
both Moses and the infant Jesus, that a chief idol fell at their 
approach, is also told of Patrick. 

The rod of Moses- Aaron was next transformed into the staff 
of Christ (long preserved at Armagh and Dublin, and publicly 
burned at the Reformation), and now blossomed into another 
mythology. Considerations of space prevent its being fully 
traced out here, but it must be said that Ireland developed 
something like a Christianity of its own. Its scheme of forms 
and miracles is now like some shattered church window, but 
the pieces can be sufficiently put together to show a sort of rude 
triad, a Madonna, and an Irish Purgatory, Hell, and Heaven. 
The miracles of Patrick are those of a primitive thunder-and- 
lightning deity, modified into an occasionally lenient Pater, or 
Father. St. Finnian (of miraculous and illegitimate birth), who 
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inherited his Sacred Staff and first brought the Gospels into 
Ireland, was the Son. St. Columba (dove) was the spiritual 
Third Person in this lost triad; while to St. Bridget was 
assigned the rdle of a Madonna. The ancient Irish Church was 
careful to enumerate its Twelve Apostles. One need only read 
Thomas Wright's essay on " St. Patrick's Purgatory " to dis- 
cover that this miniature Irish Christianity included a complete 
eschatology. For some centuries it was one of the great super- 
stitions of Europe, that those who entered the island cavern in 
Lough Derg passed on to witness the torments of Hell, the 
punishments of Purgatory, and finally the bliss of Paradise. 
The Keys of this Heaven and Hell were kept by the Priors until 
the fifteenth century, when a Dutch monk exposed the imposture, 
and by the pope's order the cavern was closed on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1497. (It is said, however, that the proprietor still gets 
several hundred pounds a year from the exhibition of this 
cavern, one of the tombs of the ancient Patrick Popedom.) 
According to an old poem (" Owayne Miles," MS. Cotton) it was 
here that Christ appeared to Patrick and gave him the famous 
staff (baculus JhesuJ and " a booke of gospelles," enabling him 
to give the obstinate pagans a convincing token of what awaited 
them in the future world. 

It would exceed the aim of this paper to enter upon any 
speculative inquiry as to the sources of the Church of Patrick. 
There is no trustworthy evidence that St. Patrick came from or 
ever visited the continent of Europe. There are many indica- 
tions that the original Irish Church was an independent forma- 
tion, which resolutely defended itself from all encroachments of 
the Eoman Catholic authority. It claimed a commission from 
Christ himself, and a power to cast out devils and tread on 
serpents, in his name alone. The earliest legends all point 
to this conclusion. It is related, for instance, that when St. 
Pinnian, who held the baeulus Jhesu, desired to visit Eome, 
an angel said to him : " "What would be given to thee at Eome 
shall be given to thee here. Arise and renew sound doctrine 
and faith in Ireland after Patrick." The Apostles of Ireland 
went into various parts of Europe ; they had a different tonsure, 
a different Easter from other Christians, and refused to change 
their customs at the pope's order. They found their prophecies 
of Patrick's advent in Druidic runes, and their authority in his 
miracles. In the middle of the twelfth century, the one English 
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pope (Nicholas Breakspeare, Adrian IV.) gave Ireland to 
Henry II. as a donation. Of the dragons' teeth sown by those 
two Englishmen in Ireland the harvest is too perennial and 
familiar to require description ; but it is the irony of history 
that England forced upon Ireland the Roman Catholic authority 
which that people were afterward so remorselessly punished 
for acknowledging; until now, when England seeks help at 
Rome to govern Ireland, it is confronted by the revived spirit 
of Patrick and his non-Catholic church ! 

The pope enjoins on the Irish of to-day the obedience to 
Rome practiced by St. Patrick. If he should receive just that, 
his holiness would have to pray for the reverse. It would be 
rash to predict that Leo XIII. will receive the reply of St. 
Columbanus to Boniface IV., " Your jurisdiction as Bishop of 
Rome does not extend beyond the limits of the Roman empire " ; 
but it will pretty certainly be found that the present pope will 
be as unable as his predecessors to sustain any practical point 
against the sentiments or interests of the Irish people. The 
pope never canonized an Irishman until the twelfth century, 
when the Archbishop of Armagh (Malachy) received that 
honor ; but none the less it is Irish saints, with rare exceptions, 
after whom the churches of Ireland are named and who are 
worshiped at wells and other sacred places. The St. Patrick's 
Day celebrated by the peasants of Ireland is not that appointed 
by the church, but that of Crum-duibh, the old god, at the end 
of summer. M. Renan says : " Religion is the form behind 
which the Celtic races disguise their love of the ideal, but it 
would be a mistake to imagine that religion is to them a tie or a 
servitude. No race has a greater independence of sentiment in 
religion. It was not until the twelfth century, and owing to the 
support which the Normans of Prance gave to the See of Rome, 
that Breton Christianity was unmistakably brought into the 
current of Catholicism. It would have taken very little for the 
Bretons of Prance to have become Protestant like their brethren 
the Welsh of England." All this is true of the Irish, and no 
man understands it better than the last incarnation of the 
saint who is Renan in Brittany, Ronan in Britain, in Ireland 
Moronog (i. e., my little Ronan) ; whose name is geographically 
a sacred foot-print of the British Celt. The sword of Cromwell 
destroyed the last possibility of union between Patrick and 
Protestantism; but it were easy for a pope to do the like 
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between Patrick and Romanism. In the fifth century, Ireland 
consisted of clans at war with one another. Each Irishman 
was so loyal to his clan chief that he would obey his order, were 
it to slay his own child. In all the accounts of the ministry of 
Patrick, he is never seen preaching to the people; he always 
goes straight to the chieftain, to convert whom is to convert his 
clan. There is no instance of a man's refusing baptism after his 
chief had undergone it. Patrick is a name for the union of 
many elans, and their incarnation in a Celtic clan-Christianity. 
Twelve hundred years of consecrated clan-loyalty are behind 
Parnell in his conflict with the Roman Leo and the British Lion. 
" If you would understand a people, you must understand 
their gods," said Quinet. St. Patrick was, no doubt, a kindly 
man, but he became a vindictive deity ; for he was figure-head 
of elans, with whom the vendetta is intertribal law. The English 
race cannot understand the spiritualization of a vendetta, and its 
transmission through a thousand years. Their own faith is 
founded on a feud between the seed of the woman and the 
serpent ; but the English care less about that than for George 
and the Dragon stamped on a sovereign. Had Caesar con- 
quered Ireland, such ideas might have faded to phrases there 
also; but the Celt was conquered by the Saxon while as yet 
both were tribes ; and the English have inherited the burthen 
of Saxon success, without any corresponding sense of the need 
of relieving themselves of it by magnanimity. But St. Patrick 
is more to the Irishman than a race-feud ; this is but the shadow 
cast by the resplendent ideal on the future as the mirage of a 
fabulously glorious past. Lately, when Kelly was executed at 
Dublin, it was telegraphed to the London press that a crow 
perched on the prison, and remained there till the black flag 
was hoisted. Probably, if the natural history of that bird were 
traced, it would be found a descendant of that dark-plumed 
flock at which Patrick hurled his bell on that day when the 
Angel of the Burning Bush granted his prayer "to be the 
Judge of Erin on the Last Day." For Erin could not trust 
any other judge of quick and dead. Deities who have eccle- 
siastical systems, or solar systems, to attend to, may linger 
as names on the lips, but not reign in the hearts of a people 
scarred by centuries of oppression and contempt from the 
nation most favored by such deities. The God of Ireland 
is not the God of England. The Irish are the Celtic Jews; 
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with a Jewish faith, intensified: by residence in their Land 
of Promise, they look back to their Golden Age wben their 
guardian deity walked with the patriarchs and prophets of 
Erin. All the wondrous isles to which St. Brendan, the Celtic 
Odysseus voyaged, are gathered in the Erin of Patrick, with its 
emerald fields, crystal lakes, happy villages, and grand monas- 
teries distributing health and wealth through the land. It is a 
lost paradise ; a Saxon serpent destroyed it ; but the Irishman 
believes he will regain it by the blessing of his Celtic Messiah, 
St. Patrick. That which never existed cannot be regained. The 
time has gone by when a tribal victory can be gained in the 
highway of civilization. The Irishman who clamors against 
English oppression, and votes against the equal right of the 
negro in America and of the Secularist in England, has not 
" hitched his wagon to the star " destined to ascend. The best 
service of the Fenian, the supplanted landlord, is indirect ; he is 
a mirror of the English landlord who has supplanted him, and 
whose equal violence is systematized in the forms of law. It is 
clan contending with clan. The English and Scottish common 
people are slowly comprehending this ; and behind all expedients 
of the hour, there steadily advances the movement for land- 
nationalization, — the baculus Jhesu turned to a Golden Eod that 
shall swallow all the rods and the serpents that plague these 
fair islands. 

Moncurb D. Conway. 
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